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GOES ABROAD 


TTHEN a large American oil 
W company transfers one of its 
geologists to, say, Saudi Arabia, 
does distance put the securities 
market beyond his reach? 

Or if another American Citizen 
has been working on one of the 
big Liberian rubber plantations 
throughout the past year--has he 
been too far away to invest out of 
income in the common stock of his 
favorite company ¢ 

Not at all! 

More than a score of American 
citizens employed in Saudi Arabia 

most of them presumably em- 
ployes of United States oil com- 
panies—were making periodic pur- 
chases of equities through the 
Monthly Investment Plan when No- 
vember began. 

So were 38 other citizens of this 
country who happened to be re- 
siding in Venezuela. 

There were at least two MIP in- 
vestors in Vietnam. 


Early last month MIP investors 
resided in the following 44 coun- 
tries outside of the Continental 
United States: 


Alaska Honduras 
Argentina lran 
Australia Italy 
Belgian Congo Japan 
Bermuda Lebanon 
Bolivia Liberia 
Brit. W. Indies = Mexico 


Canada Netherlands 


Chile Neth. Indies 
China Norway 
Colombia Panama 
Costa Rica Peru 

Cuba Philippines 
Denmark Puerto Rico 


Dominican Rep. Saudi Arabia 


England Spain 

France Thailand 
Germany Venezuela 
Guam Virgin Islands 
Guatemala Vietnam 

Haiti Wake Island 


West Africa 


Hawaii 


American citizens residing 
abroad. of course. simply mail 
their monthly or quarterly MIP 
payments to a broker in the Con- 
tinental United States, 

This is exactly the same proce- 
dure followed by most MIP inves- 
tors in this country. 
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Suckers Are Made 
—Not Born 


By NATHANIEL L. GOLDSTEIN 
Attorney General of the State of New York 


yy would a man refuse to 
' place a $1.000 bet on the roll 
of the dice with odds that are math- 
ematically certain and yet rush to 
buy $1,000 worth of stock in a pro- 
motional mining venture upon oral 
representations made 
to him over the tele- 
phone, by a complete 
stranger, whom he 
has never seen and of 
whom he has never 
heard? The odds in 
this latter transaction 
may well be 2.000 to 
1 against his recov- 
ery of a dime of his investment. 

My Securities Bureau asks this 
question of victims of swindles 
daily with no satisfactory reply. 
Our conclusion is that victims are 
persuaded to part with their money 
because they feel that they are act- 
ing upon legitimate advice. They 
certainly dont desire to gamble 
against heavy odds. The public er- 
roneously assumes that advertising 
in the financial pages of our lead- 
ing newspapers and on radio to- 
gether with a Wall Street address 
symbolizes financial strength and 
integrity. 
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Phonies are laying the ground- 
work for a loss of prestige to the 
industry. I estimate that about 
twenty boiler rooms are now op- 
erating in New York City and 
across the river in Jersey City. 
They are selling tons of promo- 
tional securities to a gullible public 
that feeds avidly on glowing prom- 
ises of prospective profits. 

As I look in retrospect on my 
twelve years as Attorney General. | 
discern a fixed pattern and cycle in 
the peddling of worthless or dubi- 
ous stocks to the public. 

When there is a public interest 
in good gold stocks. the stockateers 
promote fly-by-night gold com- 
panies. The same holds true when 
the public evidences an interest in 
good oil or good uranium stocks. 
Currently it is the 
sparkle of uranium 
which dances before 
the public eye. Thus 
does the wheel turn. 
with the stockateers 
feeding the public 
with the commodity 
of the moment. 

A boiler room Oop- 
erates today in the following 











fashion: Sucker lists are com- 
piled in a number of ways. The 
cheapest method is to buy a 
stockholders list from a list ped- 
dler. The boiler room operators 
hire two types of telephone sales- 
men. The lower strata of these is 
called the “Opener.” He calls one 
name after another and tries to get 
a response. An order for a few 
shares of stock is a most desirable 
response. Another is a request for 
literature. In all cases, literature is 
mailed in order to comply with Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
requirements. If the Opener does 
not get an order on the first try, he 
calls again after the victim has re- 





ceived the literature. The Opener. 
generally an apprentice operator 
learning the trade for “Bigger 
Things.” gazes with awe at the ac- 
complishments of the “Reloader.” 

After the victim has been 
“opened,” the “Loader” or the 
“Reloader” takes over. This is the 
real sharpie. He sounds most con- 
vincing on the telephone. His ap- 
pearance generally belies the im- 
pression given by his telephone 
personality, but the sucker rarely 


2 


sees him. The Reloader invariably 
talks of some confidential news or 
extraordinary development which 
he is imparting “only to you.” If 
the issue is still in syndicate, the 
sucker will be told that only a few 
shares are available for sale. Other- 
wise the Reloader tells his victim 
that as soon as the news gets out, 
the price of the stock will triple. 


Sucker Lists 


Another way to compile a sucker 
list is through advertising. Radio 
and television media are often 
used. The financial pages of our 
most respected newspapers print 
such advertisements often abutting 
the ads of our finest security 
houses. When I see this, I cannot 
help but wonder how these security 
brokers like their neighbors. 

The victim who answers such 
an ad becomes a marked man; to 
the sharpies a “live one.” A top- 
notch Reloader is set on him. By 
sending in his name, the victim has 
indicated (1) that he has money to 
invest; and (2) that he is con- 
ceited enough to think that he 
alone has just found the easy way 
to get rich. This type of victim 
never complains to the authorities 
as he is too proud to admit that his 
“Superior Judgment” has failed. 

Canadian stockateers are cur- 
rently draining off huge sums of 
money from the public in the 
United States. An avalanche of 


literature on gold mines. iron 
mines. nickel mines, uranium 
mines and oil wells has _ been 


dumped into the States during the 
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r The office of Attorney General Nathaniel L. 
1 Goldstein during his twelve-year tenure han- 
f dled close to 3500 matters in his Securities 
p Bureau and succeeded in obtaining over 
y ‘ $5,500,000 in restitution for investors. 
| The Attorney General is returning to pri- 
; vate life and is becoming a partner in the 
| | New York law firm of Goldstein, Judd and 
. Gurfein. He holds the degrees of Bachelor of 
Commercial Science, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Bachelor of Laws and Doctor of Laws, and is a former 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
r Attorneys General and Chairman of its Committee on Taxation. 
o 
“ last twelve years. The promoters of — treal. where it appears they have 
7 these ventures permit only a trickle found a comfortable haven. Now 
it of the money entrusted to them to — truckloads of literature bearing the 
8 be used to develop their properties. | Montreal-Quebec postmark are be- 
y The rest of the money sticks to ing delivered into our country. 
. their own fingers. This article will have served a tre- 
ry In the spring of 1953 I worked mendous public service if it warns 
out a most satisfactory arrange- even a few of our public to “Be- 
h ment with Dana Porter, the At- ware of the Montreal or Quebec 
bo torney General of the Province of | postmark.” 
p- Ontario, Canada. and with his Se- 
by curities Commissioner. Oswald E. No Cooperation 
” Lennox, whereby reciprocal co- This October. when the New 
to operation was agreed upon be- York press reported that Prime 
- tween our respective governments. Minister Duplessis of Quebec an- 
ne I have found this arrangement nounced. when referring to securi- 
Se highly successful. There has not ties transactions. that he would 
” been a single valid crack down on “schemers” and 
sg a) luz, complaint received “prevent unjustified transactions,” 
” suPERIOR- by me of a fraudu- I felt it a happy occasion to write 
——— lent boiler room op- him. | called his attention to my 
“1; eration out of On- previous attempts. dating back to 
of tario since then. August, 1953. to negotiate an un- 
he But the tricksters derstanding with him similar to 
of would not be held the Ontario accord and requested 
- down. As I predict- his assistance in the tracing of 
se ed a year ago. they records in a $5.000.000 swindle 
<a are switching their emanating out of Montreal that I 
he operations to Mon- publicly exposed uv» 'y *wo months 
IGE 
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ago. I have received no reply to 
that letter or to the others that I 
have addressed to the Prime Min- 
ister or to his Solicitor General. 
Generally, my advice is do not 
purchase securities on telephone 
calls or literature originating from 
Montreal for our authorities have 
no way of bringing a fraudulent 
dealer located there to justice. 


Investor's Guide 


that suckers 
are made. not born. and the follow- 
ing rules which I have prepared 


Please remember 


can guide investors and perhaps 
render them less vulnerable to the 
slick high-pressure salesmen who 
are preying upon them. Make these 
rules a part of your portfolio: 


1. Make sure you are dealing 
Avoid 


glib telephone salesmen whom you 


with a responsible house. 


have never met personally. 

2. If vou do not know the man 
or his company, demand references 
Do not be a vie- 
tim of the one-call system. Take 
time strangers trv to 
sell you securities. If the salesman 
makes over the 
phone, ask him to confirm in 
writing. 


and investigate. 


your when 


any statements 
If he does so. save the 
letter and the stamped envelope. 

3. Take any prophecy of a fu- 
ture run-up in the stock as a warn- 
ing something is wrong. No honest 
broker. dealer or investment. ad- 
viser is a fortune teller. 

1. Get reputable advice on the 
prospects of the concern in which 
you are asked to invest. 
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5. If asked to sign anything, 
remember that oral statements of 
the salesman, if not included in the 
document, are not binding. 


6. Insist on a witness when the 
salesman is making a sales pitch, 
for the swindler always insists on 
talking to prospects alone. 

7. Don’t buy securities in a 
hurry on a high-pressure approach. 
Think and inquire about them. 


Finally, the securities industry 
should, through its own organiza- 
tion and various services or by 
creating a new vehicle, cooperate 
to expel these parasites from its 
ranks. It should have a qualified 
and highly trained investigatory 
medium or agency to report all 
facts of this nature to the proper 
legal authorities. and supply these 
authorities with the evidence re- 
quired to prosecute the malefac- 
tors. 

With his proven record. I am 
positive that my successor. Attor- 
Javits. will follow 
through with the same force and 
concern employed by me, but he 
must have the tools to implement 
his work. He must have the aid 
and support of legitimate organiza- 


ney General 


tions. and that aid must be evi- 
denced by action and not by hopes 
and kind words. This would apply 
with equal force to all of the other 
regulatory and enforcement agen- 
cies. The method of implementa- 
tion suggested by me will prove of 
immeasurable benefit to the securi- 
ties business and in turn help to 
safeguard the public interest. 
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STOCKS 
FOR INCOME 


F YOU were now faced with the 
| responsibility of investing large 
sums in common stocks—primarily 
for income, rather than capital ap- 
preciation-—what groups of equities 
would you select? 

Perhaps you may find it inter- 
esting to review your personal 
preferences with the investment 
judgment of a large institutional 
investor. a fund which purchases 
common stocks-—avowedly for divi- 
dend income—to be owned jointly 
by some 70 New York State mutual 


savings banks. 


182 Approved 


Recently this fund made public a 
list of 182 common stocks approved 
by its for investment. 
While the list changes from time to 
time—and 


directors 
directors emphasize 
they are not recommending these 
particular stocks to investors gen- 
erally—the list includes 27 utility 
common stocks, 18 oils. 15 retail 
trade. 12 food and beverages, 12 
chemicals. 8 railroads. 8 drugs. 7 
building materials and 6 metals. 
The list also includes five or less 
common stocks in such groups as 
machinery. textiles. steel. automo- 
hile parts and accessories. contain- 
ers. tire rubber. electrical 
equipment. insurance. paper and 


and 


pulp. railroad equipment. shoes. 
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coMMaN 
sTackS 


aircraft. automo- 
biles, telephone and miscellaneous. 


oils. 


and 


soap 


Because savings banks invest in 
equities almost exclusively for divi- 
dend income, the large number of 
utility stocks on the approved list 
is not surprising. And, a sizable 
number of oil and chemical shares 

mostly those found in many port- 
folios--are also included. 

Less commonplace, however, is 
the inclusion of 15 retail trade 
common stocks and 12 food and 
beverage issues. 

Perhaps even more illuminating 
is that the fund 
thought well enough of the divi- 
dend income possibilities of rail 


directors of 


issues—-even though the number of 
railroad equities in many institu- 
tional portfolios has declined in 
recent years—to include the fol- 
lowing eight: 

Santa Fe, Great Northern, Nor- 
folk & Western, Southern Pacific. 
Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Virginian. 

Nearly 96 per cent of the 182 
equity issues approved—or 174 of 
them-——are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 












PIONEERS 
IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By Hersert L. Nicnous, Chairman 
Southwestern Public Service Co. 
YOUTHWESTERN United States. in- 

S cluding Texas. New Mexico and 

Oklahoma, is a phenomenal growth 

area. The story of the change from 
the chuck wagons on the range of 

50 years ago to a diversified agri- 

cultural industrial 
sounds like romantic exaggeration 
when stated factually. 

Public 

Company. operating in the heart of 

that section of the country, occu- 


and empire 


Southwestern Service 


pies a service area larger than the 
states of Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island combined a territory of 
15,000 square miles— with a popu- 
lation of about 750,000. 


Rich Resources 


In this area’ which was largely 
unfenced rolling prairie, with wheat 
and cattle the predominant crops 


and only small towns dotting the 


the 
wildcatters discovered rich natural 
resources such as oil, natural gas 
and potash. 

This wealth beneath the soil not 


vast landscape- pioneering 











Potash plant near Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Most of the nation’s potash 
comes from this area. 


only created prosperity in rec- 
ord-breaking proportions, but it 
brought a wide diversification of 
new industry, attracted from large 
industrial centers by low-cost elec- 
tric energy, cheap natural gas fuel 
and the unusually high class labor 
available. 

One index of this rapid growth 
of industrial diversification is that 
Southwestern Public Service Com- 
pany’s plant account in- 
creased from about $32 millions to 
over $181 millions during the past 
12 years. 


eTross 


Rapid Growth 

In the heart of this 
serve, a 2.008-acre cattle and cot- 
ton farm was transformed into a 


area we 


university campus in 1925. Today. 
less than 30 years later, this Insti- 
tute of Technology has 6.247 
students from 40 states and 8 for- 
eign countries. 

Small farming communities have 
developed into metropolitan cen- 
ters, with two cities each having 
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a population of substantially over 
100,000. One of these cities has 
achieved No. 1 national ranking in 
recent years in respect to retail 
sales per family and the other 
ranks third. 

Obviously. to keep pace with 
such growth—the 15 principal com- 
munities served increased their 
population 76 per cent between the 
1940 and 1950 census reports 
Southwestern Public Service has 
heen faced with the problem of 
providing high annual percentage 
increases in plant capacity. 

Since something over 80 per cent 
of the funds required for such 
rapid expansion must come from 
the public in new financing. we de- 
cided to go out and talk about our 
company as effectively as possible. 


A Selling Job 


The company’s top executives 
have invaded financial centers from 
coast to coast, telling Southwest- 
ern’s story with a color, sound 
movie which furnishes a bird’s eye 
view of the nature of the territory 
and the type of plant and property 
installations. In this way, repre- 
sentatives of financial institutions 
have been able to gain quickly an 
accurate picture of the substantial 
nature of all our facilities. 

Partly as a result of this pro- 
cram. the number of common 
stockholders 


state in the Union and several for- 


representing every 


eign countries — increased from 
L187 in 1943 to approximately 
22.500 todav. 


In recent years. Southwestern has 
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been averaging an annual increase 
in output. plant investment and 
gross revenues of close to 15 per 
cent. This is probably one of the 
top expansion programs of the 
utility industry. 

The principal load centers of the 
company’s 3.400-odd miles of high 
tension transmission line network 
are located over the largest gas 
field in the world. All 11 power 
plants feeding into this system use 
cheap natural gas for fuel which, 
combined with an unusually high 
percentage of new. efficient gen- 
erating equipment. results in the 
production of very low-cost. elec- 
tric energy. 


State Grid System 
The company’s _ transmission 
lines are tied in at several points 
with other electric systems in 
Texas, so that the state really en- 
joys a grid system whereby any 
excess capacity in one company’s 
operation can be flowed into the 
system to relieve other companies 
which might lack a reserve at that 
time. The system is highly resilient 
and efficient. 
The region served by Southwest- 
ern Public Service is known as the 


Petroleum refinery near Borger, Tex. 

















Herbert L. Nichols has been Chairman of 
Southwestern Public Service since it was 
formed in 1942. After graduating from Yale 
with a degree in electrical engineering in 
1907, Mr. Nichols pursued two business ¢a- 
reers—utility management and investment 
banking. From 1907 to 1919 he was engaged 
in the construction and operation of electric 
power plants. Then he entered the investment 
banking field in Chicago, specializing in 
utility financing. Returning to the utilities 
business in the 1930s, he guided the old Community Power and Light 
Co. of Texas through reorganization to comply with the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act. Southwestern Public Service is the 
successor corporation. Mr. Nichols is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of General Telephone Corp., the Mercantile National Bank and 
the Mercantile Security Life Insurance Company, both of Dallas. 











“Coronado Country.” where 400 
years ago a Spanish nobleman 
failed to discover the seven legen- 
dary cities with streets paved in 
gold. But today. under the fields of 
golden wheat, sorghum, cotton and 
a wide variety of other agri- 
cultural products, black gold is 
pumped from many thousands of 
oil wells. and the company fur- 
nishes electric services to 7 times 
7 golden cities. 
High Prosperity 

Those who followed Coronado 
hundreds of years later into this 
great Southwestern territory—the 
buffalo hunters, the farmers, cat- 
tlemen, merchants. miners. oil and 
gas developers. industrialists, trans- 
portation and utility people—each 
with more foresight than the disil- 
lusioned Coronado—came to stay 
and build and their efforts have 
been rewarded with high pros- 
perity. 

One of the most interesting de- 


tails of our operations in this vast 
area involves transportation. There 
were two facets to the problem 

one, we needed transportation to 
supervise construction and opera- 
tions efficiently over a tremendous 
area: two, we wanted to sell the na- 
tion’s financial centers on_ the 
soundness of our territory in gen- 
eral and 
mon stock in particular. 


of Southwestern’s com- 


We found the answer in a twin- 
which South- 
western Public Service has owned 


engine Beechcraft. 


for the past eight years. 


Used Extensively 

The plane is made available 
down through the organization to 
any level where long distances or 
emergencies make necessary the 
saving of time and energy. The 
ship has averaged over 100.000 
miles per year. including the trans- 
portation of movie equipment and 
top executives to luncheon meet- 
ings given for the financial fra- 
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ternity from Portland. Maine, to 
Seattle, Washington. 

A vital service supplied by the 
plane—and one which we had not 
anticipated in the early stages of its 
use—is to run mercy errands for 
customers of the company or for 
anybody in need of medical and 
surgical assistance through prompt 
long distance transportation on 
short notice. 

An illustration of this use of the 
plane is that of a 12-year-old boy, 
stricken with polio and paralyzed 
from the waist down. flown with 
his parents from Plainview, Texas, 
to the Kenney Institute in Minne- 
apolis. About six months later, re- 
covered to the extent that he is now 
delivering newspapers and playing 
baseball. the plane brought him 
back to his Plainview home. 


Passengers Invest 


Many officials of Eastern finan- 
cial institutions, after viewing 
Southwestern’s territory from the 
air in our plane, have invested in 
the company’s securities — 
erally its common stock. 

Officials of our company have 


gen- 


taken a good deal of pride in their 
efforts to sell their section of the 
country and their company’s com- 
mon stock to investors throughout 
the nation. 

For the fiscal year ended August 
31. 1954. Public 
Service Company’s earnings appli- 
cable to its common _ shares 
amounted to $7,151.000, including 
tax benefits 


Southwestern 


resulting from ac- 
celerated amortization. This repre- 
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sented a gain of more than 500 per 
cent over the earnings of $1,165,- 
000 applicable to common reported 
ten years earlier. 

Earnings per common share 
amounted to $1.75 in fiscal 1954, 
compared with only 56 cents a 
share a decade before. 

In fiscal 1945, Southwestern 
Public Service paid its common 
owners 38 cents a share in divi- 
dends. The amount disbursed in- 
creased in each succeeding year— 
except for fiscal 1952, when the 
1951 rate of $1.12 was continued 
—until $1.32 a common share was 
paid in the twelve months ended 
August 31, 1954. 

The management of Southwest- 
ern Public Service believes this 
section of the Great Southwest will 
continue to enjoy further substan- 
tial growth in population, in indus- 
trialization and in use of electric 
energy. 


Bright Future 


The company’s officers and man- 
agers participate vigorously in the 
active and aggressive work which 
continues to be done by civic and 
business organizations in the terri- 
tory toward attracting new indus- 
try and business. 

Through the intensive electric 
load-building activities carried on 
throughout the company’s exten- 
sive territory. there appears every 
indication that Southwestern Pub- 
lic Service Company will continue 
to grow with the sound, permanent 
and diversified expansion of the 
area served. 








—— will come early this 
A year for many owners of com- 
of 
distribu- 
lions, extras, specials or year-end 


stocks—in the form in- 


creased quarterly 


mon 
cash 


dividends. 
The tabulation 
shows 20 listed companies in vari- 


accompanying 


ous lines of industry — picked 
pretty much at random — which 
will pay their common share own- 
larger this 
month than they received in De- 
cember. 1953. This list is not an 


ers cash dividends 


all-inclusive one. and no dividend 
taken after November 10 
has been included. 


action 


An investor who had acquired 
10 shares of each of these 20 com- 
mon stocks would receive $212.40 


in cash dividends this month. That 


@ An Early 


For Common 


represents an improvement of 
nearly 58 per cent over the $134.50 
he would have been received last 
year. 

Besides the cash dividend pay- 
Glenn L. Martin 
common share owners will receive 
a 10 per cent dividend in stock 
this month: while owners of Amer- 


ments shown. 


ican Metal will receive a 5 per cent 
stock dividend. Stockholders of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber will vote 
December 20 on a proposal to split 
the common 2-for-1. 





Common Stock 1954 
American Can Company $0.15 
American Chicle Company 1.13 
American Metal Co., Ltd 1.00 
Am. Rad. & Stand. Sanitary Corp. 0.53 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 0.75 
El Paso Natural Gas Co 0.80 
General Foods Corp 0.75 
General Motors Corp 2.00 
Gillette Company 1.63 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 1.00 
International Nickel Co. of Canada 1.40 
Life Savers Corp 1.40 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 1.10 
Glenn L. Martin Co 1.00 
Pure Oil Co. 1.50 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company 1.20 
Standard Brands, Inc 0.65 
Sterling Drug, Inc 0.75 
Texas Co. 1.50 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1.00 


* Includes all cash dividends voted—for payment in December, 1954—by close of business 


Cash Dividends Paid* Per Share 





1953 1952 1951 
= _ $0.25a 
$0.75 $0.75 0.75 
0.7la 0.68a 0.65a 
0.50 0.50 0.75 
0.63a 0.50a 0.3la 
0.40 0.40 0.40 
0.60 0.60 0.60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.25 _— — 
0.73a 0.69a |.16a 
0.85¢ 1.10t 1.30+ 
1.00 1.00 1.0 
0.48a 0.26a 0.26a 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.90 1.25 1.60 
0.50 0.50 0.80 
0.50 0.50 0.75 
1.15 1.05 1.40 
0.50 0.50 0.50 


Nov 


10, 1954. s Plus stock in another issue (no adjustment made) 
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DECEMBER AND FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND 


1950 


$0.50a 
0.75 
0.5la 
0.75 
0.44a 
0.35 


REC 





Adj 





END 


1950 
$0.50a 
0.75 
0.5la 
0.75 
0.44a 








For 12 of the 
tabulation. 
dividend 
the largest for 
the 


in the 
— 
will be 


month = in 


1950-54. 


Owners - 


cash 


ty 
if, 


f 

e 

—_ 
~e 


m— 


~_ 


20 common stocks 


wy 


Joh 7 


ya 


= 
ee 


the current 


five-year 


The eight exceptions are: 


ican Can. 


Simonds 


Saw 


Brands and Sterling Drug. 


\s the 


table sho 


creased quarterlies. 


cials or year-end disbursements to 


DECEMBER 


ws. the 
extras. 


any 


CHRISTMAS 


a 


payments 
final 
period 


Amer- 
American Radiator, Gen- 
eral Motors. Goodyear, Life S 
& Steel. 





ock dividends, 


1954 


avers. 
Standard 


in- 


spe- 


be made this month will boost 
total 1954 cash dividends for 19 of 
these 20 common stocks above the 
amount share owners received 
1953. 

The lone exception — Simonds 
Saw & Steel will disburse 33 per 
share to its common share owners 
this year, the same amount they re- 
ceived in 1953. 

Moreover. for 15 of the 20 
issues. total cash payments this 
vear will be the best for any of the 
five vears 1950-1954. inclusive- 
largely as a result. of course. of the 
December payments. 

When Glenn L. Martin common 
share owners receive their pay- 
ment of $1 a share this month it 
will mark the first cash dividend 
for them since March. 1947. 


RECORDS FOR 20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


Full Calendar Year 
Cash Dividends Paid* Per Share 





1953 


$1.40 
2.50 
1.43a 
1.25 
1.00a 


1.60s 
2.65 
4.00 
2.75 
2.9la 
2.35+ 
2.20 
1.55a 


1952 


$1.26a 
2.50 
|.36a 
1.25 
0.75a 


1.60 
2.40 
4.00 
2.50 
2.77a 


2.60t 


3.25 
1.70 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 


1951 1950 
$1.25a $1.25a 
2.50 2.50 
1.30a 0.82a 
1.50 1.50 
0.56a 0.44a 
1.60 1.25 
2.40 2.45 
4.00 6.00a 
2.50 2.44a 
2.77a 2.3la 
2.60+ 2.004 
2.20 2.70 
0.95a 1.30a 
2.50 2.00 
4.00 4.00 
1.70 1.70 
2.25 2.50 
3.05a 3.25a 
2.00 2.00 


splits, etc. t Tax deduction (Canadian) 








EPT— 
Late, But Unlamented! 


WOULD probably be easier to 


P 


unearth a sincere admirer of 
the United States among Soviet 
propagandists than to find an 


\merican investor favoring resto- 
ration of the late but unlamented 
k:xcess Profits Tax. 

Part of the reason for this may 
be found in the table below. show- 
ing the savings in taxes which the 
demise of EPT brought to 10 well- 
known companies during the first 
nine months of the current vear. 

These companies probably aren't 
typical of all corporate enterprises. 
hut they would seem fairly repre- 
sentative of the type which EPT 
hit hardest. 

Until it died at the end of 1953. 
here’s how the EPT Law worked: 


On top of the 52 per cent corpora- 


tion tax on earnings, enterprises 
with earnings in excess of 85 per 
cent of their average for their best 
three years in the period 1946-1949 

or those companies whose earn- 
ines exceeded a certain invested 
capital base—-faced an added im- 
post of 30 per cent. The maximum 
effective rate. however. worked out 
to 70 per cent of taxable earnings. 

The importance of the elimina- 
Tax is 
graphically in’ the — last 
of the statistical table. 
which relates the savings in income 


tion of the Excess Profits 
shown 


column 


tax payments to share earnings. 
For the 10 companies, tax reduc- 
tions in the first nine 1954 months 
were equivalent to an average of 
more than $2 per share on the com- 
mon. stocks. 


10 Companies Reporting Lower Income Tax Payments 


Nine Months Ended September 30 


Sales or Revenues 


1954 (1953 
Company (000 Omitted) 
Aluminum Co. of America. $ 523,016 $ 544,375 
American Tobacco Co 801,759 815.89! 
Boeing Airplane Co 771,511 656,163 
E. |. duPont & Co 1,231,505 1,334,370 
General Electric Co 2,167,397 2,341,048 
General Motors Corp 7,219,170 7,931,027 
Nat'l Dairy Prods. Corp 917,393 937,072 
Shell Oil Co 975,711 933,476 
Stand. Oil Co. of Calif 835,490 803 487 
Union Carb. & Carb. Corp 667,144 782 865 





Tax Drop 
Decline Equals 
Income Taxes in Income Per Com 
19541953 Taxes Share 
(000 Omitted) (000 Omit.) 
$ 31,203 $ 57,977 $ 26,774 $2.67 
36,283 42,481 6,198 0.95 
29,700 32,800 3,100 1.91 
186,170 327,780 141,610 3.12 
153,000 257,000 104,000 3.63 
613,620 1,006,410 392,790 4.49 
31,130 42,210 11,080 0.82 
51,300 64,300 13,000 0.95 
48,000 60,600 12,600 0.44 
57,239 114,529 57,290 1.98 
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MIRACLE 
OF AMERICA 


77 HAT vitamin nourishes the in- 
W venuity and productiveness of 
American industry? 

Just how powerful is it? 

The answer is not as secret as 
some of the Soviet propaganda ex- 
perts make out: 

Research—unlimited! 

Charles Allen Thomas. Presi- 
dent of Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. could have been speaking for 
a great many enterprises when he 
told stockholders that “a large por- 
tion” of that company’s sales and 
“approximately 40 per cent” of its 
profits came from products which 
it did not manufacture ten vears 
earlier. 


Two Major Groups 


“Our research activities.” he ex- 
plained. “are divided into two ma- 
jor groupings. In order to protect 
our capital investment against com- 
petition, to improve our present 
processes so we may be more efh- 
cient. achieve lower costs and find 
new uses for the products we now 
make. we engage in ‘insurance’ re- 
search. Research also must de- 
velop new products so that the 
company may continue to grow. 
This is ‘investment’ research, and 
more than half our research money 
is so spent.” 

This nation’s research bill has 
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increased enormously in recent 
years — particularly since the 
United States entered World War 
I] in 1941—and there are no indi- 
cations this type of spending will 
be curtailed drastically. 

On the contrary. by direction of 
President Eisenhower. the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is now survev- 
ing the research activities of 12.000 
large and small firms. seeking out 
bottlenecks. exploring ways to im- 
prove research and estimating the 
future manpower and capital re- 
quirements of research. 

The Exchange Magazine esti- 
mates that total expenditures for 
scientific research and develop- 
ment in the United States this 
year will approximate four bil- 
lions of dollars! 

That figure—-which equais the 
1953 record total—is nearly 345 
per cent greater than the sum 
spent for research in 1941. 








The first of the two accompany- 
ing tables shows estimated total an- 
nual research expenditures from 
1941 through 1954: the cost of re- 
search performed by private indus- 
try in of 14 years. 
whether Government-financed or 
otherwise: and the research expen- 


each those 


ditures wholly financed by private 
industry. 


Cost Breakdown 
With private industry taking up 
some of the slack resulting from 
the Federal Government’s slower 
tempo of research spending for na- 
tional defense. 70 per cent of this 
vear’s research will be performed 


by private industry. Last year’s ra- 
tio was only 68 per cent. 

The proportion of any year’s re- 
search not performed by private 
industry is. of course, carried on 
by Federal and State Governments 
directly and by colleges and uni- 
versities, 


Larger Ratio 

Private industry. as the table 
shows. financed $1.600.000.000. or 
57.1 per cent. of its total estimated 
1954 research spending: whereas it 
financed only $1.520.000.000. or 

§ per cent. of the work it per- 
formed in 1953. 

In the 


I 
> 
) 


55: 


past ten years—1945- 





14-YEAR RECORD OF TOTAL U. S. SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES AND PROPORTIONS PERFORMED BY 
U. S. PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Performed By 


ae eae toe tes = fe 
Year Expenditures Universities industry —- Industry 
1954 $4,000 $1,200 $2,800 $1,600 
1953 4,000 1,280 2,720 1,520 
1952 3,750 1,220 . 2,530 1,430 
1951 3,360 1,060 2,300 1,300 
1950 2,870 890 1,980 1,180 
1949 2,610 820 1,790 990 
1948 2,610 790 1,820 1,150 
1947 2,260 690 1,570 1,050 
1946 1,780 590 1,190 840 
1945 1,520 530 990 430 
1944 1,380 470 910 420 
1943 1,210 360 850 410 
1942 1,070 290 780 540 
1941 900 240 660 ) 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EXPENDITURES PERFORMED 
BY COMPANIES LISTED ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE RELATED TO TOTAL 
EMPLOYES OF ALL LISTED COMPANIES AND TOTAL U. S. POPULATION 


Est. Cost of 
Research Performed 
By Listed 
Companies 
Year (000,000 omitted) 
1954 $1,900 
1953 1,900 
1952 1,800 
1951 1,620 
1950 1,400 


Listed Companies’ Research Equals: 


Per Employee Per 
Of All Listed Individual 
Companies In The U.S. 

$191 $12 

179 12 

167 11 

159 10 

140  * 








1954, inclusive—the cost of re- 
search work performed by private 
industry, as well as the share of 
that cost which private industry fi- 
nanced, have increased at a faster 
pace than the over-all expansion in 
research spending. While the na- 
tion’s estimated $4,000,000,000 re- 
search bill this year is 163 per 
cent greater than in 1945. re- 
search performed by private indus- 
try this year is 183 per cent above 
ten years ago and the amount of 
research performed and_ wholly- 
financed by private industry is up 
272 per cent. 

A fairly accurate picture of the 
research work accounted for by 
companies listed on the Stock Ex- 
change is given in the table above. 


Equals Record 


This year’s research expendi- 
tures by listed companies are esti- 
mated to match the 1953 record 
figure of $1,900,000,000. 

That sum is equivalent to $191 
for every employe of every listed 
company—including those whose 
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functions dont require vast re- 
search- -and to about $12 for every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

Who are the research leaders? 

Generally speaking, the lion’s 
share of such spending is done 
by companies in such industries 
as aircraft. electrical machinery, 
chemicals. petroleum. 


Leading Companies 


Among listed companies. these 
are near the top: 

Allied Chemical & Dye. Alu- 
minum Company of America. 
American Cyanamid. American 
Telephone & Telegraph. Boeing 
Airplane, Chrysler, Curtiss-Wright. 
Douglas. FE. I. du Pont, General 
Electric and Gulf Oil. 

Also, General Motors. Interna- 
tional Harvester, Lockheed Air- 
craft. Owens-Illinois Glass, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass. Radio Corp.. 
Union Carbide & Carbon. Standard 
Oil (New Jersey). Socony-Vac- 
uum, U. S. Steel and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. 








HOW TO APPRAISE 


MANAGEMENT 


By Wittiam R. Waite. President 
New York Society 
of Security Analysts 

N analyzing securities one of the 
| most important tests to be ap- 
plied is an appraisal of manage- 
ment. Because standards of meas- 
urement are so variable and dil- 
ficult to recognize. however. the 
average investor usually must de- 
statistical 
alone instead of trying to solve the 


pend on evaluations 


human equation. 
The 


there any 


then: Is 
method of 


question arises 
satisfactory 
judging capabilities and effective- 
ness of individuals responsible for 
“making the wheels go round”? 
The professional analysts have en- 
deavored to provide an affirmative 
answer to this question. 


Five Categories 


In the average corporation, prin- 
cipal phases of management may 
he grouped into five categories: 


(1) finance, (2) production, (3 
sales. (4) research and (5) public 
relations. Most essential activities 
can be allocated to one or another 
of these broad divisions. 

Success of a corporation depends 
in large measure on selecting ca- 
pable administrators of these sev- 
eral Few 
corporation heads have the time or 


interrelated functions. 
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are sufliciently experienced to be 
experts in all these areas of opera- 
tions. Some presidents are cracker- 
jack salesmen whose personalities 
spark the progress of companies 
they manage. In more than one in- 
stance it has been observed that a 
top executive has heen so enthused 
over sales growth that he has neg- 
lected the more important profit 
phase of the business. Other lead- 
ers have gained seats of authority 
because of their legal training. 
Such individuals may have failed 
the 
keeping abreast of the times in pro- 


to appreciate necessitv for 
ductive efficiency with the use of 
the latest modern machinery and 


with emphasis on research. 

Weaknesses Show 
Other company managers have 
risen to the top through technical 
skills that gained recognition. They 
may have been engineers or re- 
search scientists. All often 
these men have evidenced weak- 


too 


nesses in financial experience and 
thus have failed to achieve success 
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William R. White began his Wall Street 


d 


iT 


if 





career in the financial department of the 
New York Tribune more than 30 years ago. 
Next he served for a time as an investment 
adviser with the New York Herald. Then he 
joined the New York Evening Post. In 1932 
he resigned as financial news editor of the 
Post to go with a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm. For more than 15 years he has 
been employed by the firm for which he is 
market analyst. He is president of the New 


York Society of Security Analysts; is on the executive committee 


for their companies, largely be- 
cause of an inability to obtain ade- 
quate profit margins and to culti- 
vate dependable earning power. 
Another type of management 
family dynasties—tends to pre- 
serve control through nepotism. 

These views are based on obser- 
vations at close range of several 
hundred managements. Before en- 
deavoring to formulate a definite 
answer to the question raised 
earlier in this discussion. it may be 
appropriate to explain how it has 
been possible to gain ar- intimate 
observation of scores and scores of 
nationally known managements. 
Such contacts have been made 
chiefly at luncheon forums = ar- 
ranged by the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. One of the prin- 
cipal functions of the program 
committee is to provide a lunch- 
eon speaker four or five days a 
week for ten months of the year. 
\ltogether we have between 150 
and 175 such meetings each year. 
most of them addressed by com- 
pany presidents. 

The alert analyst thus has an op- 
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of the National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies. 


portunity of appraising at first 
hand nearly 200 managements each 
year. For over a dozen years I have 
attended these meetings. 

In the long run, management’s 
success or failure is reflected in 
price fluctuations of the stock. But 
the investor unable to envisage 
weaknesses in leadership often 
learns too late that shortcomings 
of those in charge contributed to 
his unhappy experience. 


Effective Leaders 

Years of recurrent visits with 
managements in all kinds of indus- 
tries lead me to the conviction that 
the most effective leadership is to 
be found in the executive who sur- 
rounds himself with individuals 
best qualified in the five broad 
types of services outlined earlier. 
Financial experts are essential to 
see that opportunities are not over- 
looked in tax matters and in rais- 
ing capital at propitious times. 
Maintenance of the lowest costs in 
production is vital to profit mar- 
gins. Stimulating sales is highly 
important in industrial concerns. 
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while sales of services are not less 
significant in other lines. Research 

-or. rather. lack of it 
the difference between success and 


-has meant 


failure in more instances than the 
average investor realizes. Those in 
touch with financial markets have 
often been able to observe the de- 
cline of a leader because manage- 
ment failed to discover and market 
new products. 

Perhaps the most common weak- 
ness of corporate managements in 
recent years has been in public 
relations-—in cultivating consumer 
interest. or in under- 


standing labor prob- 
lems. The most success- 
ful corporations, | 
would say, are those 
which have devoted at- 
tention to keeping em- 
ployes not only  satis- 
fied but happy and en- 
and at the 
same time have kept 
their stockholders fully 


informed as well as content with 


thusiastic 


the return on their investment. 
There is still another test of good 
management which deserves con- 
sideration. That is the essentiality 
of developing a “second team”— 
and even a “third team’”—to 
take over direction 


yes. 
of affairs as 
those in responsible positions step 
down. Managements of most large 
concerns are keenly aware of the 
necessity of providing leadership 
for the future. 

I hesitate to single out an indi- 
vidual management for mention in 
this discussion. but the importance 
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of bolstering personnel resources 
was so forcefully expressed recently 
by Gwilym A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, that I shall take the liberty of 
quoting from his remarks at a 
luncheon meeting sponsored by 
our society. After discussing em- 
ploye training programs with him 
at the luncheon, I can_ readily 
understand Mr. Price’s enthusiasm 
for the Westinghouse project. He 
told his listeners at the luncheon: 

“We realize. however, that the 
development of products, the crea- 
tion of new facilities, and the ex- 
pansion of the sales vehicle are not 
in themselves sufficient. Expansion 
of our human resources must 
match our physical growth if we 
are to reach our goals. That is why 
I thought you might be interested 
in a brief summary of what we are 
doing in the field of business man- 
agement training. 


Four Programs 


“We have four programs aimed 
at providing greatly expanded edu- 
cational opportunities of manage- 
ment and potential management 
personnel. Like many other indus- 
tries. we of course believe in re- 
fresher courses for our executives 
in the middle-age bracket. and we 
have conducted such courses for 
several years in various graduate 
business schools. But we have ex- 
tended this to include business 
management training for other em- 
ployes. especially the promising 
younger men in our organization. 
many of whom have come with the 
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company with a highly specialized 
technical education. For them we 
have developed our own course, 
recruited our own faculty, and pro- 
vided training in subjects covering 
business principles, the elements of 
management and finance. 

“The most important part of our 
management training program, I 
think, is unique in the field of busi- 
ness education. Under it we are 
sending a selected group of our 
outstanding young men for a reg- 
ular two-year graduate curriculum 
for Master of Business Administra- 
tion at Harvard Graduate School. 





After completing the course, these 
men will be most carefully assigned 
to positions that will bring them 
into contact with major functions 
and with the problems associated 
with the basic responsibility for 
producing profits. By the end of 
1954, our various management 
training programs will have cov- 
ered 335 management or potential 
management personnel. We are 
very hopeful that these programs 
will help us provide the leadership 
the company will need even more 
as it continues to grow.” 

Now let us see whether. after 
these observations. we are better 
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able to appreciate the human as- 
pects of corporate management. 
If there is one vital point, it is: 

Try to determine whether man- 
agement is well balanced—that is, 
whether it is sufficiently experi- 
enced to carry out its responsibili- 
ties in the five major categories 
named at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion. Although appraisals al- 
ways will be based chiefly on finan- 
cial testimony afforded by income 
accounts and balance sheet state- 
ments, by prudent handling of in- 
debtedness, physical assets, ete., 
and by dividend policies, neverthe- 
less other factors are becoming in- 
creasingly important — especially 
for investors interested not so much 
in current cash income as in long- 
range growth and appreciation. 


Helpful Clues 


Satisfactory answers to questions 
on adequate plant modernization 
programs, on product and market 
research and on public relations 
may not be readily available to the 
average uninformed investor, but 
professional analysts have begun to 
discover clues that have proved 
helpful. More and more manage- 
ments, yielding to recommenda- 
tions of analysts, are including in- 
formation relating to such essen- 
tials as research and public rela- 
tions in annual reports. A careful 
study of these corporate messages 
usually will afford the means of 
judging capabilities of manage- 
ment. not only in demonstrating 
earning power but in discharging 
its other essential responsibilities. 
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AN Amazing 
RECORD! 


I‘ one of your relatives decided 
30 vears ago to make your 1924 
Christmas present 10 shares of 
common stock. we hope he chose 
International Business Machines. 
Assuming he acted on Sept. 30. 


1924. ten IBM shares would have 





$1.000. 
By the same date this year, stock 


cost him approximately 


dividends had boosted those origi- 
nal 10 shares to more than 250— 
worth nearly $75,000. 

\s the table at the bottom of this 
page discloses, IBM’s dividend ree- 
ord is certainly amazing—if not 
unique: 

Each year for more than 30 
years, total cash dividend payments 
have topped the preceding year! 














30 YEARS OF IBM DIVIDENDS 
~—s goaen Market 
Total Cash Stock Divs Price of 
Dividend Dividends Paid on Common at 
Year Payments Net Income Per Share Common Period's End 
1924 $1,205,416 $2,151,072 $7.50 _- $1183% 
1925 1,329,610 $2,753,697 8.00 20% 144'/2 
1926 1,880,066 3,695,012 4.25 200% 54'/, 
1927 2,458,683 4,364 082 4.00 a 120 
1928 2,927 666 5,292,529 5.00 5% 156 
1929 3,188,732 6 634,730 5.00 -- 162 
1930 3,825,855 7,286,580 6.00 5% 150 
1931 4,016,526 7,351,150 6.00 5% 104'/, 
1932 4,216,428 6,336,521 6.00 5% 90 
1933 4,217,140 5,736,425 6.00 _ 14234 
1934 4,217,595 6,597,363 6.00 7 152'/2 
1935 4,300,987 7,090,531 6.00 2% 1783, 
1936 4,428,724 7,552,956 7.50 3% 1883/, 
1937 4,645,699 8 082,513 6.00 5% 13634 
1938 4,876 499 8,660,034 6.00 5% 185 
1939 5,119,728 9,092,692 6.00 5% 1855 
1940 5,375,217 9,431,013 6.00 5% 159%, 
1941 5,648,577 9 844 633 6.00 5% 151 
1942 5,929,706 8,679,755 6.00 5% 149'/2 
1943 6,224,289 9,204 885 6.00 5% 173 
1944 6,534 689 9,711,356 6.00 5% 185 
1945 6,861,000 10,893,707 6.00 5% 238 
1946 8,587,415 18,766,434 6.00 25% 210! 
1947 8,589,738 23,553,952 6.00 me 240 
1948 10,022,778 28,100,535 4.00 75% 156 | 
1949 10,518,821 33,277,332 4.00 5% 227 
1950 11,044,169 33,301,309 4.00 5% 216 
1951 11,577,189 27,892,090 4.00 5% 218'/ 
1952 12,172,832 29,874,541 400 73 235'/4 
1953 12,779,015 34,119,210 4.C0 5% 247 | 
1954 | 
(9 Mos.) 11,476, 00C(E) 33,575,088 3.00 27'/2% 293 
E—Estimated. 
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THE EXCHANGE Magazine publishes articles from 
time to time showing the favorite common stocks of 
college endowment funds, savings banks, Monthly In- 
vestment Plan investors and others. Last month’s issue, 
for instance, cited the 25 equities most popular with 
such big institutional investors as fire and casualty 
companies, open- and closed-end investment compa- 
nies, life insurance companies. 


We have a hunch that, by and large, the investment 
judgment of our readers doesn’t differ greatly from 
that of institutional investors. Then, again, there may 
be a wide variance, and for good reason. 


(over) 
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The only way we can find out is through your co- 
operation. 


Will you tell us on the post card below, which re- 
quires no stamp, the three common stocks you would 
purchase under these conditions: 


You have been willed $60,000. You must in- 
vest that sum equally and immediately in three 
listed common stocks. You must reinvest all 
dividend income as received. The three stocks 
must be held for three years. At the end of the 
three years the entire investment is yours to do 
with as you please. 


The 50 or 100 stocks which this survey shows to be 
most favored by our 80,000 readers will be published 


in order of their preference. 


The Editors. 


Stocks ror Use 


rPFVHE young woman obviously 
pe having trouble deciding 
between the two fans. The appli- 
ance shop proprietor finally de- 
cided to take a hand: 

“Can I help you, young lady?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “I need a 
fan, but I can’t decide between 
these two. One is marked $30 and 
the other $20, yet the tags say 
each will move the same amount of 
air.” 

“Well, they may,” he said. “But 
this company’s fan,” putting his 
hand on the product of a long- 
established, well-known manufac- 
turer, “costs more because it has 
50 years of satisfactory experience 
behind it. It has put that much 
more money into developing its 
product and its reliability for serv- 
ice. This less expensive fan is made 
by a new. untested company. In 
years, it too may acquire a reputa- 
tion for reliability.” 

The young lady remained silent. 


Bargain Hunting? 
“Tell 


sumed, 


me,” the proprietor re- 
“are you out to take a 
chance on bargains or do you want 
a fan for use?” 

“For use, of course,” said the 
young woman. 

“In that case,” he said, “take the 
fan that’s proven its ability. Leave 
the other for someone who’s out 
for a bargain.” 


Spe 52 
ea 


The lesson seems obvious. But 
like many an obvious lesson it is 
often disregarded. 

A man who wouldn’t risk 25 
cents for a pack of unknown ciga- 
rettes will blithely sign over $2.500 
for shares in a company whose 
name he heard for the first time 
five minutes ago. 


For the Future 
But the careful investor thinks in 
terms of use. How useful will his 
investment be to him for a long 
time to come 





useful in providing 
him with dividends. safety and 
marketability, and appreciation ? 
These are the uses of investment. 

The N. Y. Stock Exchange is the 
market place for shares of the 
world’s leading corporations 
leading in product acceptance, in 
growth of earnings, in continuity 
of dividends, in long-term research 
and development. 

The investor who looks about his 
own home and office and weighs 
the quality represented in the goods 
which served him best is well start- 
ed on his investing if he follows 
the same rules in buying shares 
as in buying fans or furnaces. 

There are many bargain shares. 
but the prudent investor with mod- 
est resources leaves them to those 
prepared to assume the risk. 

The prudent investor buys his 
securities for use. 
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What’s your rule of thumb for buying stocks? 


[ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEWS WITH SHARE OWNERS] 


RICHARD D. HARZA, 
Vice Pres., Chicago. 
Illinois. 


I told my broker at 

the beginning I would 

rather invest in stocks 

with a good dividend 

record rather than try 

to get rich overnight. 
Five per cent looked good to me then, 
and it still looks good to me now. 
Knowing I’m conservative, my broke 
guides me accordingly. 


RICHARD E. REED, 
Executive, Augusta, 
Maine. 


I’ve found it a good 

rule to buy stocks 

which are listed on 

the New York Stock 

Exchange. You get 

regular reports of 
their financial operations, and you al- 
ways know at what price your stock 
is selling. Also you can buy or sell your 
shares for cash merely by phoning 
your broker. 


CLARA J. ROBISON, 
Secretary, Los Ange- 
les, California. 


I take my broker into 
my complete confi- 
dence, and the results 
have been more than 
gratifying. He knows 
aa. my income-tax situa- 
tion, my insurance setup, my plans for 
retirement. He can suggest stocks for 
me more intelligently because he knows 
my specific money needs and aims. 


" FRED T. SARGINSON, 
Engineer, Kenmore, 


New York. 


I’m buying stocks 

through the Monthly 

Investment Plan, and 

I’ve found these regu- 

lar purchases of $40 

a month make build- 
ing capital seem easy. By buying stock 
at regular intervals, I average out 
market fluctuations so I don’t have 
to worry about buying at exactly the 
ideal time. 


You’ve probably heard the phrase “blue-chip stocks’”—meaning stocks 
that are conservative, long established, well known. Another phrase 
is “‘businessman’s stocks’”—stocks with a chance for bigger profits 


but with bigger risks. 


But whether you buy “blue-chip” or “businessman’s” stocks, the 
rule of thumb is much the same. Get the facts about the companies 
that interest you. Let your broker show you how investments can be 
tailored to your financial requirements and aims. 

If you have specific investment questions, write to or call the office 
of a Member Firm of the New York Stock Exchange. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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